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WILLIE ELIZABETH ROBIN. 


Another Wonderful Blind and Deaf 
Girl—The Progress of Her Educa- 
tion as Carried on at The Perkins 
Institute for The Blind, Boston. 


(From the Perkins Institute Report. ) 


Willie Elizabeth Robin was born at 
Throckmorton, Texas, July 12, 1884. 


Her father was a Swede and _ her 


mother a native of Middle Tennessee. 
Both were possessed of sterling charac- 
ter and robust health, and Willie set 
out in life with the rich inheritance 
of a strong constitution and a happy 
spirit. Asa baby she was considered 
unusually bright and active. Her 
senses were perfect, and she had 
already begun to talk, when, at the 
age of eighteen months, she was at- 
tacked by a severe illness, which left 
her without sight and hearing, and 
as a consequence, without speech. 
With returning health Willie’s nat- 
ural activity asserted itself in spite 
of her deprivation ; and as she grew 
older she became not only self-help- 
ful in many ways, but, when there 
were two young sisters to be cared 
for, this tiny creature would help her 
mother to dress them, would wash 
their faces and hands after meals, and 
join in, if not lead, their happy 
frolics. 

In December, 18)0, being then six 
aud a half years old, Willie was 
brought by her parents to the Perkins 
Institute in Boston, where Helen 
Keller received her first instruction. 


The words selected for Willie’s first. 


language lesson, Dec. 31, 1890, were 
fan, hat and ring. Her teacher had 
provided a variety of cbjects corres- 
ponding to these names, and began 
the lesson by giving Willie a small 
fan to exaniine and use, at the same 
time making the letters f-a-n in the 
child’s hand. 

Then she gave her another fan, 
again spelling the word. After show- 
ing her several fans of different styles 
and spelling the word each time, she 
continued the lesson in. the same 
manner with hat. The drill on hat, 
fan and ring was varied in many 
ways. There were paper hats, clay 
hats, dolls’ hats — hats of every 
kind; hats in class and hats out of 
class; and, in obtrusive connection 


‘ with each, that curious finger formula 


was presented! If Willie dressed to 


go out for a walk, coat and gloves 


and Overshoes were comfortably at 
hand; but the freakish hat refused 
to appear unless summoned by fin- 
ger magic. Even Laura, the kin- 
dergarten doll of that era, lost her 
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ner, necessitating an attempt at spell- 
ing on Willie’s part in order that it 
might be found. Those must have 
been strange days to dear little 
Willie. 

As a ‘‘test’’ review of the three 
words which had been studied, Miss 
Thayer prepared a grab bag contain- 


Willie dearly loves a frolic, and the 


hat one day in some mysterious man- | 


| ni 
ing a number of hats, fans and rings. | blind children ; that she had taken her 


‘turn in riding on the tricycle; that 


Some of her first amusements were: 
pricking paper with a pin, sewing 
with paper and string, tearing paper 
into bits, and stringing these bits 
upon a cord as if they were beads. 

In the diary kept by Willie’s teach- 
er, itis recorded during the first month 
that Willie had had a glorious time 
riding in a cart drawn by the other 


from the bag as their names were 
spelled to her, and proved beyond a 
doubt that she knew the words 
thoroughly. This was the end of the. 
first week’s work. 

But language teaching was only a 
part of what Willie was to receive at 
the kindergarten. Gymnastics, weav- 
ing, string beads, paper-folding and 
cutting and pasting, clay-modelling, 
etc., all had their place from the first, 
and in them Willie showed both 
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educational sportiveness of a grab bag | she had joined in the 
review appealed to her very effectually. being particularly ‘‘ fond of being a 
She ferreted out the different objects dove and flying away ”’ ; 


understanding and aptitude. 


class games, 


and that 
when her turn cameto climbthe rope 
as a gymnastic exereise she knew quite 
well what to do, and would gladly 
have tried climbing to the top without 
help, if allowed to have her own way. 

By Sept. 30, 1891, Willie’s vo- 
cabulary had increased to more than 
400 words and she was.able to under- 
stand almost any question*or remark 
which was addressed to her. She had 
embossed print. A decided inclina- 
tion to talk with the lips had by this 


ency had been so enthusiastically 
fostered by Miss Thayer that Willie 
could already articulate mamma, man, 
mill, moo, arm, and Tom, and wae 
practising on words containg more 
difficult sounds. 

Coming back to the kindergarten 
in Sept. 1891, Willie showed much 
pleasure in meeting all connected 
with the institution, and remembered 
their names perfectly. The moment 
she left the street car she realized 
where she was. Bursting into a joy- 
ous peal of laughter, she ran eagerly 
toward the kindergarten with many 
an ‘‘oh! oh!’’ of ecstacy; and when 
admitted to the house she scampered, 
full’of loving anticipation, up to the 
familiar room of Miss Greeley, the 
matron, for whom she has much affec- 
tion. Her friendliness toward the 
girls was prettily manifested by her 
frequent inquiries as to when each 
would arrive, and so overflowing was 
her interest that it extended even to 
the returning valises and trunks. 


So much had been accomplished 
during the previous year that a good 
groundwork had been laid for further 
progress, and Willie’s advancement 
become surprisingly rapid. The 
knowledge of language, which she 
had gained, enabled her to work, as 
the other children did, from verbal 
direction, except, of course, that 
Willie’s directions were spelled into 
her hand, and at the end of the kin- 
dergarten year, Sept. 30th, 1892, she 
had completed the full kindergarten 
course, keeping regularly with the 
other children of her class; and had 
executed in a dainty and skilful man- 
ner all the requisite handiwork of the 
course. She had studied numbers up 
to 20, had acquired from 75 to 100 
words in articulation, and could 
pronounce several sentences; had 
made a beginning in writing ; and had 
taken part in the kindergarten games 
and gymnastics with perfect freedom 
and delight. 


During the winter of this year 
Willie made a visit to New York with 
Miss Thayer. Sometime afterward, 


when in a reminiscent mood, she was 
naming over several people whom she 
had not seen foralongtime. Finally 
the names of two New York residents 
were mentioned, and then the whole 
enumeration was rounded off by the 
remark that ‘‘Hark and Quick lived 
in New York, too.’’ A rather clever 
personification of New York noise and 
bustle for small Willie to have made ! 
Willie’s second summer was spent 
with Miss A. E. Poulsson, in order 


time manifested itself, and this tend- 
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that Miss Thayer might have a rest 
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from the constant care of her little 
pupils. She endeared herself greatly 
td those with whom she came in con- 
tact, and passed a happy and profit- 
able holiday. 

The great event of Willie’s third 
kindergarten year was her visit to 
Texas. For a long time previous she 
had been very busy making presents 
for her papa and mamma and two 
little sisters. In one of her articu- 
lation lessons she had been talking 
with Miss Thayer about these two 
little sisters, whom she was longing 
so much to see, when she was sudden- 
ly struck with the idea that when she 
went to Texas she would be assuming 
what, to her idea, was a very interest- 
ing role. She would be one of those 
delightful creatures, who every year ap- 
peared at the kindergarten aud found 
within its walls so much happiness ;— 
she would be ‘‘a new girl.’’ In 
Texas Bonnie and Mattie would be the 
old girls. ‘‘When I get to Texas 
there will be a new girl. Three little 
girls.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said her teacher, 
‘you will be a new girl to them. 
When you left Texas you knew scarce- 
ly anything. If you wanted a drink 
of water, the only way you could ask 
for it was by crossing your arms and 
beating your hands upon your breast. 
If you wanted anything to eat, you 
could only tap your fingers upon your 
lips.’’ Willie’s eyes brightened and 
her whole face shone. <A great awak- 
ening had come to her, which she re- 
presented dramatically by saying with 
an expressive gesture: ‘‘In Texas, 
nothing ; at the kindergarten, learn to 
talk.’’ Then, with a comical inade- 
quacy of representaticn and using the 
first which presented itself of her ar- 
ticulation drill-sentences, she put up 
her two little thumbs and exclaimed : 
‘‘In Texas [meaning when I go to 
to Texas] I will say ‘I have two 
thumbs!’’’ ‘The exultant inflection, 
with which this hap-hazard declara- 
tion was made, plainly showed the 
idea which was in her mind; 2.e., to 
convey to the unconscious Texans a 
suggestion of the great things, which 
the kindergarten had achieved for her 
since they had seen her last. 

Mrs. Robin was ill during the first 
part of her little daughter’s visit, and 
it was very sweet to see how naturally 
Willie took up the post of ‘our 
oldest,’’ teaching the children to 
walk quietly about on tiptoe, saying: 
‘‘Mammia is very sick.’’ 

As soon as Mrs. Robin was suff- 
ciently recovered, a jaunt was taken 
out to ‘‘the rock house.’’ their old 
home, a small building comprising 
only two rooms. The party consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robin, Miss Thayer, 
and Willie and Mattie ; and the drive 
was about ten milesin length. After 
they arrived Willie was led to the 
house and then left to her own dis- 
coveries. As she appeared to feel 
timid her mother took her by the 
hand, and then Willie’s investigation 
began. Stepping into the larger room 


and finding it destitute of furniture, 
Willie was surprised. Seeking aclue 
to such a strange state of affairs, 


she asked where ‘‘the lady ’’ was, | 


and the table, and the bed and the 
cat. Her only idea thus far seems to 
have been that a fine chance for 
housekeeping was going to waste. 
Her next query was: ‘‘ Where are 
the hens and the chickens?’’ The 
hen coop was visited and found empty. 
Going into the house again she felt 


of a shelf in the corner of the smaller 
room and immediately said, ‘‘ water,’’ 
showing that she remembered this 
shelf as the place where the water-pail 
had formerly stood. With this re- 
collection came a flood of others. She 
went to the door and felt of the latch, 


acurious one which was quite puz- for Willie in articulation. 


zling to unfasten; but Willie handled | 
it with familiar ease and it worked 


to play with her blocks, and became 
much absorbed in them. Finally 
she called Miss Thayer to look at what 


she had made. There were two! 
houses,—the one at Throckmorton | 


and the ‘‘rock house.’’ Belonging 
to the latter there was the cistern, the 
old tree, and the barn. In the old 
barn were the two horses eating out 
of the manger, the room for the feed, | 
the wagon in the barn and the car- 
riage just outside, as had been the 
case on the dayshe sawthem. Every- 
thing was excellently reproduced. 
The relative distance and direction of 
house, barn, cistern and tree was per- 
fectly correct, as is almost unfailingly 
true of Willie’s representations. 

The happy Texas visit did wonders 
Always 
eager to learn and use the language 


of the lips, she found herself in sur- 


her examination of a Fayville chick- 
en. She reported that it had ‘‘six 
feet,—two threes.’’ When that in- 
formation was met with incredulity, 
she spread out three fingers to repre- 
sent the way the three feet grew from 
each leg. It was explained that they 
were toes and that there was a fourth 
toe also. , 

Wiliie was fondling Jack the 
spaniel one evening just before going 
to bed. She kissed him and said: 
‘Good night, Jack ;’’ and then, with 
her hand on his throat, said coax- 
ing: ‘Say good night to me, Jack! 
Try to say good night.’’ Getting no 
answer, Willie was much grieved. 
‘* Jack did not say good night to me !’’ 
Her hand was placed where she could 
feel the dog’s tail, and Jack wagged 
it vigorously in response to her 
second good night, so that she went 


» 
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like a charm. A bit of rag, which! roundings where that alone seemed of to bed satisfied. 
{ ° . . 
Willie herself had tied to the door, much avail, and on her return north, The little girl sums up her obser- 


long before, was there still; Willie 
untied it and put it in her rung 


a great gain was noticed. | 
The summer of this year (1893), like 


vations comically at times. For 
instance, she discoursed as follows 


After an outdoor luncheon Willie the previous one, was passed under concerning caudal appendages : - 


again took her mother’s hand, and, | 
drawing her away, said: ‘‘ Want to 
go to the tree.’’ Being taken to it 
she climbed up, and then appeared to 
be looking forsomething. Her mother 
thought she must have remembered 
the beans which grew upon the tree, 
and that she wanted some to eat. 

On the way homeward they drove 


about a little to give Miss Thayer a 


view of the ranch. Passing near a | tants, where a charmingly simple and 


large flock of sheep, Mr. Robin caught 
one for Willie toexamine. This she 
enjoyed very much, also a visit made 


to the sheepcote. 


A couple of days after the return | 


the care of Miss A. E. Poulsson. It: 
was not desired that any regular in- 
struction should be given, the two 
main intentions being that Willie 
should enjoy the change from insti- 
tution to home life and that she 
should live as directly and freely 
with nature as possible. 

Most of the summer was spent at 
Fayville, a village of about 370 inhabi- 


quiet life was led. 

Willie had examined chickens 
several times, —in Hingham with 
her kind friend, Mrs. Whit.ng, and in 


Texas ;—but that one can always 


‘Cats’ tails:” (waving her hand 
gently down, up,—down, up.) 

‘‘Dogs’ tails:’’? (waving her hand 
right, left,—right, left.) 

‘‘Cows’ tails:’’ (swinging her arm 
slowly and through a short arc.) 


‘‘Horses’ tails:’’ (swinging her 
arm more quickly and farther each 
way.) 


‘‘Men and wonien, boys and girls, 
have no tails.’”’ 

With her loving heart, and a spirit 
sweet and open as the day, no one 
who sees her daily life can doubt 
that she will be led ‘‘do the will’’ 
and thus ‘‘ learn of the doctrine’’ in 


from the rock house, Willie wanted learn something was evidenced after God’s good time. 
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"A SUCCESSFUL UL CONVENTION. 


The P. Ss. &. -D. >. Meet at The Mt. 
Airy Institution and Discuss Import- 
ant Matters—A Good Time Enjoyed 
by All. 


The Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, held at the Institution at Mt. 
Airy, Aug. 22-23-24 last, caused our 
presence there on that date. As the 
proceedings of this convention has 
been accurately reported long ago, we 
will not attempt to repeat what has 
already been said, but to give such 
impressions as came across our obser- 
vation during two days’ stay as guest 
of the school. 

The building in which it was held 
is the Advanced Department, one of a 
group of six buildings which go to 
make up the whole school. Like all 
the other buildings, it is a solid look- 
ing structure built of blue-gray gran- 
ite, the. stone for which was quarried 
on the spot where the Industrial build- 
ing mow. stands. The interior is 
fitted up with a view to the health 
and comfort of all who are gathered 
within its walls, and the electric light 
is furnished by its own dynamos 
which, give a clear steady light 
throughout all the rooms. 

One of the characteristic features of 
this convertion was the intelligent 
manner in which it was conducted by 
President Ziegler, who exhibited rare 
executive ability and a _ thorough 
familiarity with parliamentary usage. 

The members present were an in- 
telligent and orderly set of gentlemen 
and ladies representing all sections of 
the large state of Pennsylvania. Be- 
sides these there were visitors from 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., who contributed to- 
ward the social enjoyment. 

Superintendent Crouter’s address of 
welcome was a warm one and his 
subsequent acts proved him what 
ee is—a whole-souled, generous man. 

e compared the past with the pre- 
sent—carried. his auditors back to the 
time when they, themselves, were 
pupils at the old school, recalled the 
names of ‘Py att, Pettingill, Foster, 
Trist, “Miss Kirby, Miss Bird and a 
host of others whose names are 
closely identified with the work of the 


school, who have long since passed 
away.:  - 
Among other thin; gs he said that the 


site for the present school was pur- 
chased at a cost of over $120,000. 
The buildings cost $800,000 more, 
and when the two or three other 
buildings are erected everything will 
foot up to not less than $1,200,000. 

President Ziegler, in his address, 
explained the scope and importance of 
the Association’s work, called atten- 
tion to. the necessity of paying more 
attention to the Home project, of the 
neglect .to carry into effect some 
important measures passed at the last 
meeting of the Association. — 

Mr. Crouter’s paper on ‘‘ The Edu- 


cational Methods of the Institution at 
‘|the Present Time,’’ clearly defined 
his position which has been greatly 
misunderstood in some quarters. 

The paper read by Mr. Alex. L. 
Pach on ‘‘ The Business Relations of 
the Deaf with the Hearing, which 
can he found on another page of this 
paper, was an interesting topic for 
discussion. Messrs. J. Reider, S. G. 
Davidson, B. R. Allabough, Le 
Fevre, Wm. Lipsett, Rev. Frances 
J. Clerc, Rev. Job Turner, Wm. F. 
Durian and Thomas Breen each had 
something to say, and gave their per- 
sonal experience. All agreed that 
deafness did not interfere with one’s 
business success, that it all depends on 
the ability of the individual to equal, 
nay surpass his hearing competitors. 
If his work is of superior order, he 
will be patronized for that reason 
only, as bear evidence the numier- 
ous deaf men and women who are 
successful in nearly every branch of 
industry. 

Prof. G. M. Teegarden’s paper, ‘‘The 
Future of The Deaf,’’ was an able 
production. 

One of the most important projects 
started by the association is_ the 
Home Fund for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes, for which about $3000 
had been collected. Talks on the same 
were made by Supt. Crouter, Rev. 
Mr. Koehler, Mr. Ziegler and others. 
The substance of Mr. Crouter’s re- 


marks was that it was for the deaf’ 


themselves to show that they wanted 
the Home, by contributing liberally 
toward the Fund, and so soon as 


‘they had given evidence that such a 


home was needed by opening and 
maintaining a home on a small scale, 
he would have no trouble in getting 
the Legislature to appropriate money 
for a fine building wherein the poor, 
infirm and aged deaf, now in county 
alms houses, could be gathered and 
given all the comforts and enjoy- 
ments that hearing people receive. 

The Informal Reception given by 
Superintendent Crouter on Wednesday 
evening was a very enjoyable affair. 
The halls and parlors were filled to 
over flowing so that it was with much 
difficulty that Mr. Pach, the Master 
of Ceremonies, could carry out the 
figures in the Grand March which he 
had planned, but he succeeded in 
amusing all in a way which made up 
for inconveniences. 

There was music and there was 
dancing. Refreshments were served 
with that liberality characteristic 
of Mr. Crouter. 

The following were elected officers 
for two years: President, Rev. J. M. 
Koehler of Philadelphia ; - First Vice- 
President, J. S. Reider, of Philadel- 
phia ; Second Vice-President, Daniel 


Paul, Jr., of Carlisle, Pa.; Secretary,’ 


Alexander L. Pach, of Easton, Pa.; 
Treasurer, B. R. Allabough, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Boardof Managers: Tho- 
mas Breen, of Philadelphia; William 
McKinney, of Philadelphia; G. M. 


| 
_ Teegarden, of Edgewocd Park, and 
| John Betzum, of Reading. 


The School entertained its guests at 
one dollar per head, but the enterain- 


REV. J. M. KOEHLER. 
The Present President of The Society. 


ed were satisfied by the generous 
hospitality that it was no money 
making scheme and that they receiv- 
ed more than their moneys worth. 
Among the many interesting people 
we had the pleasure of meeting were 
Messrs. S. G. Davidson and Harris 
Taylor, who rendered much §assist- 
ance to the convention by acting as 
interpreters; E. A. Hodgson, the 
genial editor of The Deaf-MJutes’ Jour- 
nal, Rev. Job Turner, the venerable 
missionary to deaf-mutes, and Mrs. 
H. W. Syle, who took an active part 
in the proceedings. G. S. P. 

OBSERVED AT PHILADELPHIA 

BY “INFANTE.” 

One of the most important things 
mentioned in Supt. Crouter’s recom- 
mendations was an appropriation to 
establish a post - graduate system. 
After a pupil has passed through the 
time allowed at school and his percent- 
age warrants a higher excellence in 
his instruction, the post - graduate 
course would be excellent. With five 
hours in school and two in the shops 
for the ten years allowed by law, the 
post graduate course would be directly 
the reverse—five hours at his trade 
and two in the school-room. And we 
believe it would be beneficial to a 
high degree and productive to high- 
er results in attainment. This would 
no donbt prevent in many ways the 
graduating of a bright pupil who had 
limited powers of observation at his 
trade. 

That the selbtneas of the Philadel- 
phia Institution at Mount Airy are 
models of their kind and the best in 
east as regards location, strength and 
comfort. The separating of the build- 
ings for oral and combined method 
pupils does not seem well. Where all 
could be sheltered under one roof and 
consigned to class-rooms containing 
pupils similarly consigned, it would 
be more conducive to strengthening 
the social relations, whereas divided 
as they are the disadvantage as regards 
sociability is readily seen. Though 
the reason may be that the oral pupils 
take to making signs which retards 


their progress, we, on the other 
hand, believe that this knowledge 
of signs helps more than retards 
them. Where they are able to convert 
their ideas into signs there is no 
reason why they should n’t be able to 
translate the signs into written and 
spoken language. If a pupil is able 
to put written and spoken language 
into signs he should be able to do 
vice versa. 

That the outline of methods pur- 
sued at the Institution given by Supt. 
Crouter, sets. at rest the many criti- 
cisms showered upon that school the 
past year orso. If what is preached 
is put into practice it leaves no doubt 
but that the Philadelphia Institution 
maintains a high standard. We took 
kindly to the criticisms but with our 
own eyes saw differently and believe 
the system maintained at the school 
will. satisfy the eye of the severest 
critic. Though prejudice may have 
been the cause of these conflicting 
rumors, we take no stock in the 
opinion of the one who says: ‘ The 
best institutions are always being 
criticised.’’ Just look at the other 
side and give your honest opinion. 
Look over statistics of graduates, 
work done, etc. The wise person 
never shouts until he is out of the | 
woods. Though we believe some of 
the best institutions are at times so 
criticised, we cannot say that they 
are always being so. The humblest 
employe of a school would be open 
to criticism and in the course of 
events, with exaggerations, one would 
be led to believe it more serious. 

And then how about reversing the 
tale and criticising poorly managed 
schools. No institution is perfect. 
Each must expect a good and a cruel 
word at times. A principal outlin- 
ing his policy in a written document 
often times does directly the reverse 
thereof. If he has faith in another 
system which he does not advocate 
but practices, why does he not make 
public those views and relieve his 
school of much criticism ? 

But then Pennsylvania’s School is 
right in consigning its pupils to 
departments best adapted to their 
capabilities. If a pupil has any 
knowledge of sound and is able to 
articulate he is put in the oral depart- 
ment. On the other hand, if he has a 
knowledge of sound and is unable to 
articulate, or born deaf, he is put in 
the manual department. 

That the late convention held at 
the Mt. Airy school was productive 
in more ways than one of benefit to 
the deaf of Pennsylvania, the as- 
sociation under whose auspices it was 
held must come in for a good word. 
Its meetings passed in perfect har- 
mony and not a dissenting voice was 
raised. The supt., mations, officers 
and teachers must also be remembered. 
Their untiring efforts and attention to 
the comfort of guests will long be 


remembered. 
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Conducted by 
GEO. S. PORTER. 


THE BUSINESS RELATIONS OF 
THE DEAF WITH THE 
HEARING. 


Read at the Covention of the Pennsylva- 
nia Association for the Advancement 
of the Deaf, held at Mt, Airy, Pa., 
August 22, 23 and 24, 1894. 


BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In assigning to me this topic your 
President has simply chosen one 
whose business experience has been 
confined to one or two narrow spheres, 
neither, or more properly speaking, 
not both of which combined, have 
been fruitful in yielding results 
on which I am enabled to base a 
conclusion, sufficient in itself tospeak 
on the topic with that knowledge I 
should like. However, limited as my 
experience has been, I feel able to 
speak, in a measure, on several sub- 
divisions of this interesting topic, 
which are, ‘‘ The Relations of Hearing 
to the Deaf in Business,’’ ‘*The Rela- 
tions of the Deaf to the Deaf in Busi- 
ness,’’ and, the title hereof, ‘‘ The 
Business Relations of the Deaf to the 
Hearing.’’ 

Business, no matter in what field of 
commerce it is practiced, needs Capi- 
tal, Push, Brains, Sagacity, Firm- 
ness, Diligence, Punctuality and 
Pluck. I do not care whether you 
have a little’ shop where papers, 
notions and candies are retailed, or 
whether it is a mammoth wholesale 
importing house, it is business just 
the same ; and the man whose ingenui- 
ty directs it so that the difference be- 
tween buving and selling price yields 
enough profit to pay employees, 
rents, taxes, insurance and a living, is 
a business-man whether his sales are 
100 or 1,000,000 dollars a year, and 
the same essential qualities are neces- 
sary though, of course, in different 


degrees. 
The relations of the Hearing to the 


Deaf are not always such as will be re- 
garded favorably from the deaf man’s 
stand-point. Until you have acquired 
a rating, credit and a reputation, the 
manufacturer ot jobber or wholesaler 
of whom you desire to purchase has 
had no previous experience in deal- 
ing with men who cannot hear and 
his knowledge of deaf people, is, as a 
rule, confined to those mendicants 
and beggars, who, under cover of real 
or (as is often the case) assumed deaf 
and dumbness sell worthless pencils 
or very bad poetry to credulous busi- 
ness men whose sagacity isn’t very 
great when their sympathies are 
touched, and who are ever ready to 
exchange nickels for sentiment but 
who, in most cases, would nofdo so if 
it were Collars instead of nickels. It 
takes some time to convince such a 
man that you are capable and that it 


is as safe to sell you a bill of goods at 30 
days as it is to sell your competitor. 
The dealer learns this eventually, but 
your business career will be hampered 
for months and months. While your 
competitors, favored as they are with 
normal faculties, are skating smoothly 
over the ice, your task will be largely 
one of dveaking the ice. In your 
community you will have to give daily 
ocular demonstration that you are 
just what you pretend to be. 

You will have to: be wary of traps 
set to catch you by wily knaves who 
get all they can at somebody else’s 
expense. They will order goods and 
afterwards claim that they wanted 
them in different shape and will tell you 
they said so forgetting you were deaf, 
or some such absurdity, just to get 
you to give the goods to them at a 
loss to yourself. At first you will 
yield—later, when you are richer by 
that knowledge that is born of dearly 
bought experience, you will stand 
your ground and insist on their tak- 
ing or leaving them, and, rightly 
preferring to lose their entire value to 
losing part and being imposed upon 
in the bargain. 

People will not, except in very rare 
instances, come to you to patronize 
you out of sympathy. In the mer- 
cantile world there is very little of 
that sort of thing. When a man has 
$500 to invest for a set purpose, he is 
going to look around and see where 
he can make that sum go farthest. 
He isn’t going to buy of Smith, be- 
cause Smith buried his wife two weeks 
ago, or of Jones, because Jones lost 
both legs in the war, or of Brown, 
because Brown is deaf. The sympa- 
thies are not called into action and 
have no bearing in the matter. That 
$500 is going into the coffers of that 
man who is going to give most—most 
value, most quality or most measure 
as the case may be. 

It’s simply business, and in ‘‘ The 
relations of the Hearing with the 
Deaf,’’ the principle is going be the 
same. 

Another sub-division or off-shoot 


of my topic, ‘‘ The Business Relations 


of the Deaf with the Deaf, ’’ I shall 
dismiss with very few words, and those 
are, ‘‘ Treat your fellow deaf exactly 
as you do the hearing, charge them 
the same where they are able to pay 
the same as normal people in the 
same circumstances, make little or no 
concession on account of their deaf- 
ness and you will keep their trade, 
goodwilland esteem. Deviate a hair- 
breadth from this and they will im- 
pose on your good nature. I say 
this after much debate with both my 
conscience and my experience, and I 
come to the conclusion that favorit- 
ism shown results in no good, but 
often in absolute harm. I might 
multiply instances of this, and point 
them out too—cases known the world 
over where the deaf have been handi- 
capped, hindered and hampered (the 
alliteration is unintentional) by— 


' 
hearing people? No, by their Deaf 


fellows. 

This has been proven over and 
over again, in journalism, in pho- 
tography, in the artisan trades and 
in teaching. 

Let a sober and industrious work- 
man get a good position in some 
shop, and soon his foreman or sup- 
erintendent is overrun with other 
applicants who are deaf, until the 
life of the man is made an annoy- 
ance and the position of the deaf man 
rende-ed insecure by the persistent 
attempts of other deaf men to secure 
a similar place in the same factory, 
thus making the deaf their own en- 
emies, and proving that, with them, 
self preservation is attained, even if 
the cost is the fall of some fellow deaf 
man. | 

Thus the business (for this, in a 
certain sense ofthe word, zs business) 
relations of the deaf with deaf, it will 
be seen can be sustained only by the 
exercise of a certain measure of in- 
dependence, and of a course of treat- 
ment, which, while heroic, is neces- 
sary. 

A few words more, ( as our clerical 
friends say when they are half 
through and their auditors manifest- 
ing signs of impatience) and I am. 
through. A deaf-mute, in conversa- 
tion with me remarked, ‘‘If I had 
the ‘‘Pull’’ you have, I would start 
in business myself.’* Which drew 
from me the retort that a man in 
business may be helped with what, 
in the vernauclar of the day is known 
as a ‘‘Pull,’’ it wouldn’t do a man 
half so much good as a large quantity 
of in-born or acquired PusH. ‘‘Pull’’ 
may help a man to get a start, but 
‘‘Push’’ is the essential that keeps 
him on his feet. | 

The business relations of the Deaf 


but enough to show your citizenship. 
Patronize local industries. Manifest 
some zeal in local charities. You 
will thus acquire a polish that. will 
take off much of the rough edge of 
your nature and at the same time 
dispel the well-founded notion among 


hearing people that we deaf are clan- 
nish. 


Read the papers, attend church and 
theatre, and even public meetings. 
Your presence there will proclaim 
your interest in your fellow citizens 
and they will see to it that you learn 
what is being said and done. 

These words of advice, garnered by 
thirteen years of a practical business 
career, will enable you to coincide 
with me that the title of my paper, if 
put in the form of an interrogation, 
‘‘ What are the Business relations of 
the Deaf with the Hearing ? ’’ could be 
answered : 

‘¢ Precisely the same as those of the 
Hearing with the Hearing.’’ 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Having moved from 115 North Broed St, to 
518 South Clinton Ave., where we shall 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in heart of city 
enables us to meet the wants of the puolic in 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to order and do ail sorts of re- 
pairing. 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 
Clothiag & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 


if desired; pants to measure, $8, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


to the Hearing may be summed up in 
a few words. Make allowances for 
your deafness, in the way of those 
misunderstandings that are found to 
occur. Make your contracts, even to 
the smallest whether for painting a 
door or erecting a steam-heating plant, 
in writing. Sell for cash, open no 
accounts unless absolutely necessary. 
Buy for cash as far as possible and 
discount your own bills. Buy noth- 
ing simply because it is cheap, 
unless you are reasonably sure of 
getting your money back. Surround 
yourself with hearing help. If any 
employee doesn't take enough interest 
in you or your business to learn the 
manual alphabet the first Week, let 
him or her go. It’s a sure sign that 
there will be a lack of interest in 
other directions. If you find place 
for ‘‘deaf’’ help, show no _ favors, 
particularly, if such persons are 
mentally your inferiors it will result 
in ingratitude and worse. Maintain 
living prices and your independence 
at the same time. ADVERTISE, 
liberally, yet judiciously. Mingle 
with the people who deal with you. 
Take interest in politics, not much, 


4 BUY THE O- 
LIGHT RUNNING 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, M eee 
28 UNION é 
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THE PRINTING OFFICE AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL FACTOR.. 


Read By George McClure at The 
Meeting of The Press Association 
of The Deaf, Held at Chicago. 


The chief end of an education is not 
to enable the future citizen to obtain 
his bread and butter, nevertheless, that 
system that fails to look ahead and 
provide for this end must justly be 
regarded asa failure. At this time, 
when schools for the hearing are 
awakening to the importance of in- 
dustrial training, it is pleasant to 
reflect that our schools for the deaf 
were the pioneers in the good work. 
But I fear that of late years many of 
them have not appreciated the indus- 


trial feature as they should. Theedu- 


cational departments have grown 
and prospered, keeping pace with the 
educational development of the times, 
but in many instances the industrial 
departments have languished. The 
great field for improvement to-day lies 
in industrial development. It was 
owing to the acknowledged deficien- 
cies of our schools in this respect that 
the recent agitation in regard to a 
technical school for the deaf had its 
inception. 

As to the printing-office and its 
claims, to an efficient support, there 
are found in its two distinct elements 
of good : the intellectual improvement 
derived and the knowledge obtained 
of a profitable handicraft. | 

It has been termed ‘‘ the poor boy’s 
college,’’ and certainly the teacher of 
the deaf could ask no more efficient 
ally. It compels an attention to de- 
tail to the construction and meaning 
of language, that the most painstak- 
ing teacher could hardly command. 
Its tendencies are all to quicken the 
understanding, to cultivate a thirst 
for knowledge and a love of books. 
Whether the apprentice follows the 
trade or not, the time given to its 
acquisition has, from an educational 
point of view, been well spent. The 
editor and instructor of printing have 
it in their power to do a great work in 
shaping the minds and character of 
the pupils. The editor who makes it 
his constant aim to provide pure, ele- 
vating and instructive matter is daily 
preaching silent sermons, strength- 
ening the moral nature of the pupil, 
and increasing the desire for right 
living. The instructor needs the wis- 
dom to discern that lack of accuracy, 
system, order, punctuality and indus- 
try, is caused by defects of character, 
and the ability and willingness not 
only to train printers but character as 
well. He should encourage the ap- 
prentice to aim to stand at the top in 
their craft, to become owners of plants, 
and teach that it is possible for a 
printer to be a gentleman—not neces- 
sarily a tramp and a ‘“‘ bum.’’ 

If each instructor here were asked 
to describe a model school printing 
office, I opine weshould differ but little 
in essential particulars. Each would 


include an office with abundance of 


in Falstaff’s reckonings. 


light and air, a modern power cylin- 
der press and job proof presses, a large 
variety of sizes and styles of both job 
and body type, a modern assortment 
of printing office furniture, and last, 
but most important of all, an expe- 
rienced, educated man, with habits of 
system and order, as instructor. Un- 
fortunately our schools are under the 
necessity of ‘‘ cutting the coat accord- 
ing to the cloth,’’ and the proportion 
between the sum the authorties are able 
to spend on the office and what should 
be spent, bear something of the same 
relation as the bread did to the sack 
We all 
know that a number of the school 
papers are not what they should be, 
but probably, if the truth were known, 
in a majority of cases those nominal- 
ly responsible for it labor under dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, an ac- 
quaintance with which must, in part 
at least, disarm criticism. 

It may well be questioned, however, 
whether it is wise to attempt to teach 
a trade at all unless a reasonable 
standard of efficiency can be attained. 
A graduate in botch work is a great 
deal worse off than a boy ignorant of 
the trade altogether, because he has so 
much to unlearn. 

In making up the printing classes, 
I think the selection should be confin- 
ed to the semi-mutes and a few of the 
brighter deaf-mutes. It is no use at- 
tempting to make a printer of a boy 
who has not a fair command of Eng- 
lish—on the contrary, it is a wrong 
both to the boy himself and to every 
capable deaf printer. Many a boy of 
average intelligence, who might have 
become a first-class workman at some 
other trade, has made a failure because 
of the mistaken judgment of some 
one in attempting to make a printer of 
him, and his failure tends to create a 
prejudice against deaf printers that 
still further increases the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor. 


While a number of schools admit 
girls to the printing classes, I do not 
believe this proceeding should be en- 
couraged. Few printing offices are 
free from influences to which it were 
better that a modest girl be not sub- 
jected, not many of those who acquire 
the art ever follow it at all, and for 
those who do a marriage within a 
short time generally transforms them 
into housekeepers, and thus they fill 
places in our already crowded indus- 
trial departments that should be occu- 
pied by those who would make the pur- 
suit a life business. 


As to the character of work, no boy 
completing the course should be allow- 
ed to go out from the printing office 
without, in addition to his knowledge 
of typesetting, at least a slight experi- 
ence in job-work, press-work and the 
all-round-work involved in making up 
and correcting forms. This is one of 
the most profitable branches connected 
with the art, a field where machinery 
cannot compete, and employment is 
most readily obtained. 


Best made Clothing 


— AN D— 


Good 


Furnishings 


At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


The ranks are crowded, new devices 
and improvements are being constant- 
ly introduced, the standard of effi- 
ciency is all the time rising, and the 
law of the survival of the fittest is rig- 
orously applied. But the deaf printer 
has held his own pretty well so far, and 
with a relative rise in the standards 
of the offices of the schools for the 
deaf, there is no reason to be discour- 
aged. Given a boy with good natural 
abilities, a reasonably well equipped 
office, and above all a capable in- 
structor, and the apprentice may step 
forth with the same confident chall- 
enge as Shakespear’s Soldier of Fort- 
une when heexclaims: ‘‘The world is 
mine oyster. ’’ 


————— a - 


LOADED WITH JEWELS. 


‘“Mute Mahatma” Baldwin Returns 
from the Orient with a Peck of Precious 
Stones. 


Samri S. Baldwin, the ‘‘“Mute Mahatma,’’ 
after many times circumnavigating the 
globe with his wife, ‘‘ The Modern Witch 
of Endor,’’ has returned from India witha 
peck of jewels. Mr. Baldwin went to India 
in 1880 to investigate occult work, and again 


.for the same purpose in 1883, 1887 and 18oI. 


He was regared asa wonderful fellow by 
the native princes, and so tickled the 
various rajahs, maharajahs and sultans, that 
they initiated him into no end of theirsecret 
societies, and showered him with gems. 
All through the east the potentates made 
him substantial expressions of their high 
esteem. The mikadogave him a handful of 
diamonds and a large sapphire butterfly. 
The Sultan of Johore gave Mrs. Baldwina 
diamond ring, a diamond brooch and dia- 
mond ear-rings. 

‘‘Almost every little rajah up the coun- 
try,’’ said Mr. Baldwin to-day,‘ gave us 
loose gems, jeweled rings, studs and pins. 
In Japan, onasecond visit, the mikado gave 
Mrs. Baldwin three embroidered silk dress- 
ess in Jap style.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin has enough diamonds of 
every color, sapphires, some of them white; 
rubies, some of them green, and precious 
stones, of all the hues of the spectrum to, fill 
a peck measure. These he got in the Gol- 
conda mines, Celyon, China, and all parts of 
the Orient.—Chicago Evening Post. 


oo 


If it is said the present generation knows 
very little about the deaf-mute, or rather 
cares not to, or has not the means of learn- 
ing, the question arises: ‘‘ What has be- 
come of that proposition offered at a conven- 
tion a year or so ago to the effect that it 
would be of great value to have the single 
hand alphabet inserted in text books of 
public schools, with a brief outline of its 
use and statistics of deaf-mute schools ?’’ In 
the new school dictionary recently introdu- 
ed into the public schools of New York 
State, we find an enlarged cut of the single 
hand alphabet. But the condition does not 
exist in text books nor is everything else 
recorded. 


WHERE CAN I FIND GOD? 


One of the sweetest answers to that 
old question, ‘‘ Wherecan I find God?’ 
is given by George McDonald in that 
precious little poem which pictures 
the common motherhood: 


My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads - 
My face is all the heaven she sees. 

Is all the heaven she needs. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood - 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good. 


I also ama child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak ; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak ; 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s heart’s and souls doth 1: 
The Infinite of God. 


Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space. 
My child upon my knee ; 

She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to Thee. 


— 


French journalists are not now allowed tuo 
say anything about Anarchists which might 
displease the authorities, so Mr. Rochefort 
has imagined in his London residence the 
brilliant idea of imparting to his journal in 
Paris his ideas on the situation in the deat 
and dumb alphabet. His usual leading ar- 
ticles consisted of a column of miniature 
representations of human hands, with th: 
fingers bent to represent the language «of 
those who can neither speak nor hear. At 
the end of it M. Rochefort signed his name 
The effect is grotesque inthe highest de 
gree.—N. Y. World. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


The Silent Worker, 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH 
* AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


One scholastic year............. 50 cents, 
To parents or guardians........ 25 cents. 


Advertising rates made known on applica- 
tion. 


All contributions must be accompanted with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, 


jjZhe Silent Worker is not responsible for 
opinions expressed by correspondents on educa - 
tional or other subjects. 


Address all communications to 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Kntered at the Post Office, at Trenton, as 


second-class matter. 


SEPTEMBER, 18094. 


THE Standing Executive Commit- 
tee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf have decided 
to call the Fourteenth Convention to 
meet during the Summer of 1895. 
The principal reason for this action, 
as stated in a circular issued by the 
Comunittee, is to receive the answer 
of the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to the 
Overture from the Convention pro- 
posing a union ef the two bodies, and 
if such answer be favorable, to act 
upon the same. At the same time, it 
is desired that there shall be discus- 
sions on subjects of interest, normal 


work, and the reading of papers. | 


As we have already said, the SILENT 
WoRKER has not been able to 
see that under existing circumstances 
the interests of either body, or of 
the education of the deaf in general, 
would be promoted by the proposed 
union. Still, we were impressed by 
the eloquent and earnest plea of Dr. 
Gallaudet at Chautauqua, and it may 
be that in the discussion which is 
sure to follow a plan may be outlined 
which all may recognize as safe and 
desirable. However this may be, it 
is to be hoped that the meeting of the 
Convention will be fully attended, 
and that all subjects of importance in 
our work may be helpfully treated of. 


THE Mount Airy Institution adds, 
this year, to its list of trades taught 
that of the florist. Of course only a 
few of the larger schools can diversify 
their industrial instruction so far as 
to introduce this branch, with its 
necessarily somewhat expensive plant 
and its output of articles which have 
no economic value, but the trade 
seems to us one of the best adapted to 
the deaf. Not only are gardeners in 
request at fair wages, but the oppor- 


tunities for setting up in the business 
for one’s self are greater than is gener- 
ally realized. The taste for flowers 
is one that ‘‘ grows by what it feeds 
on,’’ and, probably in every thriving 
village in the country a clever, indus- 
trious man could make a good living 
as a gardener and florist. Certainly 
we have known a man to do well in 
this line ina very small and very 
quiet country town. There seems to 
be an especial propriety in fitting the 
deaf for what the Germans call house- 
hold industries, z.e., such employ- 
ments as can be followed independent- 
ly by a man with very little capital. 
Such industries there are even in this 
age of vast aggregations of capital, 
and in them capable and industrious 
deaf-mutes will generally do well. 
The good-will of one’s fellows counts 
for much in such occupations, and a 
person laboring under any physical 
misfortune, yet doing good work, finds 
here a compensxtion for the handicap 
placed upon lim by Fortune. 


IN our June issue we gave an ac- 
count of the trolley war in Trenton 
up to date, closing with the words: 
‘‘But the end 1s not yet!’’ Indeed 
it wasn’t! And it isn’t! And if it is 
ever to be it is not yet in sight. It 
will be remembered that the gallant 
Colonel commanding the T. S. P. R. 
R. Co., attempted a night attack on 
the enemy’s camp, but he was sat 
upon, metaphorically, and his trolley 
poles were sat upon with all the 
literal force of avoirdupois, by a promi- 
nent society matron of West State 
street, while a learned judge was 
routed out from his bed and an in- 
junction hot from the oven was served 
on the leader of the electric forces. 

However, since that date the obstruc- 
tions placed by the law and by the 
lady have been overcome, and the 
residents of Trenton's Belgravia have 
had rapid transit thrust upon them. 

Not so at this end of the town. We 
are modest uncomplaining people 
who don’t object to have an electric 
car come between the wind and our 
nobility, we make it a point to speak 
of and to the Superintendent of the 
company as Colonel, we stand at 
attention and give the military salute 
when we see him. Consequently we 
expected to have cars on our street at 
once. Well, for two weeks the elec- 
tric poles lay along the roadway, 
forming tolerably effective chevaux 
de frise against the passage of wheeled 
vehicles. Then they were got into 
place and for a month after that the 
avenue was filled with dangling wires 
and patrolled by towers on wheels. 
Then for a week or two rails were 
dumped along the line and a force of 
men came and occupied the streets 
the rest of the summer, throwing dirt 
and stones in and out, leaving a 
breastwork of rock and mud against 
the sidewalk and a new track in the 
middle of the street covered under 
three inches of loam. Meanwhile, in 


our quarter of the town neither 
electric nor horse cars have run 
since June. ‘‘ Patience, and shuffle 
the cards !’’ 


A BEAUTIFUL COMMEMORATION. 


On the 19th of July last Professor 
and Mrs. Alexander Melville Bell 
celebrated their golden wedding at 
the home of their illustrious son, 
the world-famous inventor and philan- 
thropist, Alexander Graham Bell, 
at Beinn Bhreagh (we hope the 
scenery is as savagely romantic as 
the spelling,) Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia. The deaf have cause to 
honor the senior Bell, not only as 
the father of their warm-hearted 
friend, but as the inventor of Visible 
Speech, a system of phonetics which 
has been widely used in the oral in- 
struction of deaf-mutes. Hon. and 
Mrs. Gardner G. Hubbard, the pa- 
rents of Mrs. A. Graham Bell, were 
among the members of the happy 
party. 

In connection with the account of 
the festivities on this occasion, the 
Halifax, (N. S.) Acho of August 2d 
gives some interesting facts, not 
previously published, in regard to 
Dr. Bell’s invention of the telephone. 

It seems that in 1876 the Emperor 
Dom Pedro of Brazil visited the 
Horace Mann school in Boston, in 
which Dr. Bell was exemplifying the 
teaching of Visible Speech, and was 
very much interested in the results 
obtained. Dr. Bell had at that time 
so far completed his invention of the 
telephone that he had put a model on 
exhibition at the Centennial exhibi- 
tion, but being on the staff of the 
Boston University, and being kept 
busy with his professorial duties, he 
felt unable to attend the exposition 
and bring his invention to the notice 
of prominent scientists and business 
men. Just when his yearly examina- 
tions were at the height, he learned 
that Dom Pedro, with Sir William 
Thomson would visit the Exposition 
on the 25th of June. 

Mr. Bell felt that there was the 
opportunity to introduce the child 
of his brain to the world of science 
and affairs, but he felt that he could 
not leave his duties at the University. 
But fortunately his wife, then Miss 
Hubbard, had unbounded faith in his 
future and had also the insight and 
the decision to see and to profit by 
the opportunity. Using the despotic 
authority which belongs to the posi- 
tion which she held relatively to Prof. 
Bell, she called on him to escort her 
to the railroad station, and persuaded 
him, ‘‘accoutred as he was,’’ to take 
the train for Philadelphia. 

When he got there he found that 


his apparatus, instead of finding its: 


proper place among electrical inven- 
tions, had been put in the educational 
department, the commissioners doubt- 
less considering that. mysterious 
means of communication at a distance 
would be best understood by those 


who deal with school boys. Owing — 


to this blunder the great invention 
would have escaped the notice of Dom 
Pedro and his party had not the kind- 
ly old Emperor chanced, in passing 
through the aisles, after completing 
his examination of the electrical 
department, to espy Prof. Bell. With 
his unfailing memory for faces and 
his warm interest in all good works, 
he recognized the Professor and 
greeted him warmly, with: ‘‘Why, 
Mr. Bell, how are the deaf-mutes of 
Boston ?’’ Theinventor replied suita- 
bly and added that he ‘‘ had an inven- 
tion of his own to which he would like 
to call His Majesty’s attention. ’’ 

‘* By all means!’’ replied the Emp- 
eror, and followed Mr. Bell eagerly to 
the receiving end of the telephone 
line. Mr. Bell took his station at the 
other end and spoke into the trans- 
mitter the question: ‘‘Is it to be or 
not to be?’’ 

The startled monarch gave a jump 
and exclaimed: ‘‘My God, it 
speaks!’’ and shouted back the re- 
ply: ‘‘It is to be! It is to be!”’ 

That moment decided the fate of 
the new invention, and fame, fortune 
and felicity flowed thenceforward in a 
constantly increasing stream upon 
zalexander Graham Bell. Like many 
another famous man, he took the one 
decisive step that caught Fortune’s 
tide at flood, at the instance of a clever 
and devoted woman:—unlike many 
men, he is proud to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to feminine sagacity. 

The one notable present at this 
semi-centennial wedding was a mas- 
sive and beautiful. ‘‘loving cup’”’ of 
solid gold suitably inscribed, from the 
children and grand-children of the 
venerable pair. No doubt each of the 
recipients, in view of life and vigor 
prolonged to their advanced age, in 
the recollection of a half century of 
married happiness and of a large and 
useful life-work, as well as in the pos- 
session ofan illustrious son and of 
promising grand-children, felt with 
the Psalmist when he exclaimed: 
‘*My cup runneth over !”’ 


WORK. 


Labor you know is prayer. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Work first then rest. 


—Ruskin. 


The busy have not time for tears. 
| —Byron. 


SEPTEMBER may be described as 
the month of tall weeds. There they: 


have been suffered to stand, along ~ 


fences and by roadsides and in for- 
gotten corners — red-root, pig-weed, 
rag-weed, vervain, golden-rod, bur- 
dock, thistle, 
how they lift themselves up, as if not 


afraid to be seen now! They are all 
outlaws; every man’s hand is 
against them! yet how surely they 
hold theirown! They love the road- 
side because here they are comparat- 
ively safe ; and ragged and dusty like 
common tramps that they are, they 
form one of the features of early Fall. 
—John Burroughs. 


nettles, and asters— 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


—There was a $20,000 fire in Tren- 
ton o’ the 28th inst. 


—Dr. Quackenbos and family 
spent the month of August with 
friends in Virginia. 


—The school is receiving an unusual 
large number of pupils this Fall, some 
of them very promising ones too. 


—The electric road has been com- 
pleted up Hamilton avenue from 
Clinton street. The cars are not 
running yet though. 


—Miss Bunting has visited the Cat- 
skills, Larchmont, New York, Eng- 


_lishtown and other places in this State 


where she has friends. 


—Mrs. Smith, the hospital nurse, 
rides a Derby pneumatic. She took 
it with her to Ocean Grove and enjoy- 
ed many a ramble with it. 


—Miss Dey returns to us again 
with her health quite restored by her 
rest. Weare very glad to count her 
as one of our teachers again. 


—Mr. Hearnen has stuck to his 
post all summer long, superintending 
the repairs on the building. Under 
his direction every thing has been 
put in perfect order. 


—Librarian Lloyd has been cata- 
loguing the books in the Library. 
The number of books is ever on the 
increase and the book cases begin 
to show signs of overcrowding. 


—The Inter-State Fair is being held 
as our last forms go to press, and it 
is said to be by far the best ever held 
in the state of New Jersey. All the 
pupils attended on Friday the 28th. 


—Mrs. Myers remained at her mo- 
ther’s home in Jersey City with occa- 
sional excursions to the shore. She 
and her children seem to have come 
back as strong and well as any hody 
else. 


—Mr. Condon was obliged to resign 
his place as supervisor on account of 
his health. He leaves with the es- 
teein of all. Mr. Thos. S. McAloney, 
a hearing gentleman, has been ap- 
pointed in his place. 


—Miss Winnie Finn, who answered 
bell-calls, attended to the telephone 
and conducted visitors around at the 


‘school for a number of years, resigned 


last June to accept a more lucrative 
position in a Washington hotel. 


—Chestnut street, between Green- 
wood and Hamilton avenues, is being 
paved with brick. It will be very 
nice when finished, and we hope to 
see many more streets like it in Tren- 
ton. | 


—To fill the places left vacant by. 
Mrs. Ervin and Miss Christmas, Miss 
Dey, formerly a teacher here, and Miss 
Adelaide A. Hendershot, who taught 
for a number of years in the Michigan 
Institution, have been appointed. 


—The SmLENT WorKER is a trifle 
behind time this month on account 
of the lateness of the day on which 
school opened, but we hope our read- 
ers will find the reading matter up to 
its usual standard and the typo- 
graphical appearance attractive as 
ever. 


—Ground has been broken for the 
new Industrial building, and as 
we write the foundation is already 
completed. It is under contract to 
be completed by December ist. It is 
to be 40 by about go feet, and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $15,000. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Porter took a month 
at Ocean Grove, making their head- 
quarter at the Surf House, which is 
the favorite resort of the deaf and 
their friends. Both they and their 
little daughter, who, of course, made 
one in the party, came back brown 
and strong. 


—Mrs. Swartz was not lonesome 
at Ocean Grove, with ten of ourchild- 
ren to keep her company. She and 
they have come back looking as well 
as sea air and exercise can make 
people look. She had her daughter 
and her son with her, which of course 
was very pleasant. 


—Mrs. Porter’s father died on the 
28th of June last, after a lingering’ 
illness of several months at the 
Marine Hospital in Oswego, N. Y. 
He was one of the oldest and best- 
known sea captains on the Great 
Lakes. The local papers of the place 
paid a glowing tribute to his memory. 


—The October number of THE 
SILENT WORKER will contain an illus- 
trated sketch of Douglas Tilden, the 
deaf-mute sculptor. There will be 
reproductions in half-tone engravings 
of his ‘‘ Tired Boxer,’’ ‘‘ Football 
Player,’’ ‘‘ Bear Fight,’’ and a picture 
showing him at work in his studio. 
Send five cents in stamps and secure 
a copy. 

—R. C. Stephenson was in this city 
visiting friends during Fair week, 
and every body was glad to see him. 
While playing with the Eastons at 
Reading he collided with the catcher 
of the opposing team, injuring his 
left leg above the knee so badly that 
he was laid up for several weeks. He 
will spend the winter in Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he expects to drive a 
bakery wagon. 


—Mr. Lloyd took his oldest son 
and namesake with him to Michigan 
where he spent the time on his 
brother’s farm. He reports the whole 
region through which he passed as 
having suffered terribly from drought. 
The corn in the middle of August was 
only three feet high Fires in the 
woods were frequent and caused much 
damage, although he was not in the 
region which was so completely wiped 
out by the flames. 

—Mr. Jenkins attended the meet- 
ing of the Association at Chautanqua, 


with Mrs. Jenkins, and on his return 


spent a day in Buffalo, calling at the 
St. Marie le Couteulx Institution. 
The sister in charge was very cordial 
and spoke enthusiastically of the 
SILENT WORKER. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins spent a day at Niagara Falls, 
and then returned to their summer 
home at Englishtown, N. J., from 
which Mr. Jenkins made frequent 
visits to Trenton. 


—The chapel has been renovated 
to a considerable extent. The wood- 
work has been varnished, the columns 
painted a golden bronze, the ceilings 
and walls papered with a pretty de- 
sign and to cap the climax over one- 
hundred and twenty-five seats with 
arm rests have been provided. While 
this is an improvement much needed, 
we wonder where the pupils will have 
their monthly social reunions. The 
lecture-room seemed to be the only 
place available for the pleasures of 
dancing and games, and now that the 
desks are to remain screwed down to 
the floor, the pupils will have to seek 
some other place to hold their social 
reunions. Perhaps the main halls 
will serve the purpose. 


—Dr. Quackenbos’ favorite recrea- 
tion is gunning. Beinga born hunt- 
er and a crack shot to boot, he knows 
where to locate all kinds of game. It 
is a common thing for him to tramp 
ten to twenty miles for game. The 
other day he captured a pair of 
diamondback terrapin measuring 7% 
inches in length. One of them had 
holes in its shell, supposed to be 
caused by bullets fired during the late 
civil war. 


LIGHTNING GAVE HER SPEECH. 


A Little Girl’s Hearing and Voice Re- 
stored by a Miraculous Bolt. 
WINFIELD, L. I., Sept. 9.—A bolt of 
lightning, which struck John Zelinka’s 
house last night, restoredas if by miracle 
the hearing and voice of Mary Fisher, 13 
years old, who had been deaf and dumb 
over eight years. The bolt went 
through atwo-foot brick wallintothe din- 
ing-room, where Mr. Zelinka, Mrs. Fisher 
and Mary were eating their supper. The 
two sat motionless several seconds, when 
he little girl got up, and pointing her finger 
to her ear, said: 
- “Mamma, I heard that. Let’s go home.”’ 
This is the first time, it is said, that she 
has spoken since an attack of scarlet fever 
left her deaf and speechless. 

The above, which we clip from the 
Philadelphia Record of September 
1oth, is a specimen of the wonderful 
stories of the recovery of speech and 
hearing by deaf-mutes, which go the 
rounds of the papers from time to 
time. If the girl became deaf at the 
age of five, she probably was always 
able to speak to some extent, though, 
like many other deaf children, she 
did not like to use her voice. How- 
ever deaf she might be, she could not 
help noticing something when a clap 
of thunder burst in the room where 
she was and naturally enough she 
was scared into saying something. 
Quite a miracle—if you look at it that 
way! 


The New York Herald of last Sunday 
printed a brief sketch of the Uncas Club, of 
Mount Tabor, N. J. The portrait of Prof. 
Weston Jenkins, Principal of New Jersey 
School for Deaf Mutes, was prominently 
displayed, but not a word didit contain 
about the Professor’s relations with the (n- 
cas Club.—Journal. 

The portrait of Mr. Jenkins was in- 
tended to go with the article, ‘A 
“Silent Commencement ,’’ published 
inthe Herald of July 8th. Some one 
blundered, and it appeared in the 
wrong place and inthe wrong number 


_—— > <a - 


June’s SILENT WORKER kept up the ship- 
shape and attractive appearance of former 
issues. The feature outside of the regular 
monthly illustrations that grace its colums. 
was an excellent likeness of Principal Wes- 
ton Jenkins issued separately with each 
paper. It is peculiar, but a fact, neverthe 
less, the principals ofall our deaf-mute In- 
stitions are fine looking men. Mr. Jenkins 
can safely be placed near the head of the 
line.—Journal. 


ee 
PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Henry Schanck, of Turkey, 
Monmouth Co., is a_ prosperous 
farmer. His peach crop this vear is 
very large. 


—Wallace Cook has had his pay 
raised three times at the Long Branch 
News office. He has also been pro- 
moted to the jobbing department and 
has had the promise of another pro- 
motion. 


—Mr. Wm. H. Caldicott, of New- 
ark, is an expert stone cutter. The 
lettering on the pedestal of the Gal- 
laudet Statue at Washington was 
done by him. He has also worked 
on the Vanderbilt residence and other 
well known buildings. 


—Mr. Myron R. Palmer and Miss 
Henrietta Bothner were married on 
the 12th of September. Mr. Palmer 
will continue to reside in Albany 
where he has lived since his gradua- 
tion from the New York School about 
ten years ago. He has had steady 
employment at printing and has done 
very well. 


—Mr. Adolpus Hankinson, of Free- 


hold, has lately put up a shoe-: hop of 


his own, joining his house. He has 
a sung little property free from en- 
cumbrance, paid for from his earnings. 
He gets along well, in spite of the 
hard times. Mrs. Hankinson is a 
notable house-wife and is very skil- 
ful in raising beautiful flowers. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
ery patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


man should be without it. Weekly, 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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CHOOL-ROOM. » 


Conducted by 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 


~~ ay ay a cer eS 


& THE S$ 


lttusiast initia te 


Questions are a natural form of 
speech with children, and with pro- 
per care and aid, on the part of the 
teacher, a very large number of the 
questions which occur from day to 
day, the deaf-mute child may be 
taught to ask in words. Is there 
any reason why he should not use 
language, and spell the words ** May 
I go and get my slate ?” ** Will you 
please give me a new pen ?” ‘* What 
lesson shall we learn this evening ?” 
‘‘Whose book is this ?” instead of 
asking these questions in signs: 
In answering questions, too, he 
should be trained to the use of words. 
Having learned to tell time, he 
should ever after be 1 required to spell 
out in full, the words, ‘* It is 
minutes after , or, “ It wants 
minutes of , and so of ans- 
wers to other questions. ‘Tl’o secure 
the habitual use of verbal language 
for these forms of speech is worthy 
the best efforts of the teacher. 
Words, thus used, lose more and 
more their foreign and strange as- 
pect, until, as in the case of the 
hearing child, they are hardly separ- 
able from the ideas or objects which 
they represent. If every opportuni- 
ty to use verbal language were em- 
braced the difference between hear- 
ing children and deaf-mutes would 
not only be constantly lessening, but 
in time almost wholly disappear 


I: KEEP 


—s 


Original Work for Pupils. 


Write statements containing de- 
signated words, as if, because, when, 
while, who, which, but, &e. 

Write questions beginning with 
who, whose, what, why, when, how, 
where, do. does, is, are, &e. 

Write sentences containing de- 
signated phrases, as on account of, 
in spite of, in vain, by and by, one 
by one, to and fro, round and round, 
heels over head, wrong side up, up- 
side down, &ce. 

Write commands. 

Write requests. 

Write names of days of week. 

Write names of months. 

Write names of seasons. 

Write names of teachers. 

Write questions about a designated 
person, place or thing. 

Write description of picture. 

Write reproduction of a story told. 

Write abbreviations for designated 
words, as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
answer, captain, doctor, Monday, 
pound, ounce, Xe. 

Write in full ‘tis, they ‘ll, *twas, 
we'll, Y’rs truly, Yours aff., M.D., 
P.M., A.M., C.O.D., Sandwich 
Is., Lieut., wt., &e. 

Write description of designated 
objects, as a needle, a hat, a knife, 
a box, a bottle, a lamp, &e. 


Dictation for Young Children. 


1. Names of things shown spelled 
by teacher and reproduced by pupil 
on slate or paper. The object of 
this exercise 1s to accustom the pupil 
to reading the manual alphabet. 

2. Pictures of familiar animals. 
Select pictures large enough to be 
seen distinctly by class. If it be a 


horse, show and dictate like the 
following: — This is a horse. He 
has four legs, He has two ears. He 
has twoeyes. He has a big mouth. 
He has two nostrils. He has a big 
tail. Je is covered with hair. He 
can draw a wagon. Ile eats hay, 
wnd grass. He drinks water. 


Description of Actions. 


Teacher performs. Pupils describe. 
wards pupils perform . 


After- 


Verbs to be used : walk, give, take, 
shake, run, touch, bite, pinch, 
squeeze, drop, put, push, open, shut 
lift, upset, stand on, jump off, 
jump over, tear, break, strike, tickle, 
throw at, throw into, throw out of 
‘| the window, light, pick up, blow out, 
and as many more as can be conven- 
iently illustrated on the spot. Verbs 
with prepositions like jump off, 
jump over, blow out, throw at, pick 
up. which alw: ays mean 
things, treat as one word. 

Perform two actions. 

using ‘‘and.”’ 


OBJECTS. 

up anything that comes 
handy and call on each pupil in turn 
to tell vou something about it. If 
they cannot tell you in verbal lan- 
guage, show them how and require 
them torepeat. It is surprising how 
much they will observe and how 
many words and expressions they 
will learn by these exercises. 


Pick 


WEATHER. 


Children report state of weather 
every day. ‘They may consult a book 
in which they have entered a state-. 
ment for every condition of the 
weather and take therefrom an ap- 
propriate sentence. They may say, 
‘It is wet,” or ** It is rainy,” or It 
is raining,” or “The rain is falling,” 
or ** It is very unpleasant.” The 
pupil has his choice of any one of 
these statements, and of one only. 


DISTANCE, 


Grive eact: of the children a stick 
one inch long; let them measure 
rarious short objects and show them 
how to write the results of their meas- 
urements, as ‘* My slate iseight inches 
long. * Subsequently let them esti- 
mate or guess. Let all measure- 
ment of distanee be in inches, for a 
time. 

CAPACITY. 

Measure with pint and report 
quantity. Don’t introduce other 
measures until the children are per- 
aati familiar with pint. 


WEIGHT. 
Use ounce only, at first. 


DIRECTION. 


Write north on the wall directly) 


north of the center of the room ; 
write south directly south; write 
east directly east and write qwes¢ 
directly west. Place a pupil in the 
center of the room and ask, ‘* Where 
is north ?” ete., and the pupil in 
answer points in the required direc- 
tion. Subsequently add the semi- 
cardinal directions. Ask where 
Greenwood avenue is. The pupil 
points to the north, then teach him 
to say, Greenwood avenue is north of 
the school and conversely. ‘lhe 
school is south of Greenwood avenue. 
Teach thus to use the other names of 
direction. 


the same 


Children describe, 


q 


‘ 


| 


Directions. 


Let the teacher give the following 


directions to his class. When the 
children know them all, let the 
children in turn give such of them 
us they can remember to the class in 
your place. 

Write them on separate slips of 
paper, call up a pupil before the 
class, give him one of the slips and 
when he has executed the order 
written thereon let the class tell 
what he has done. They do not 


know what is written on the slip,. 
and must deseribe the action from: 


memory. 
Hold up your hands. 
Hold out your hands. 
Pat your head. 

Stroke your chin. 
Look 


‘Twirl vour thumbs. 
Hold your breath. 
Guash your teeth. 
Turn up your nose. 
Seratch vour head. 
Open and shut your hands. 
Count the crayons. 
Nod vour head. 
Roll your eyes. 
Wag your head. 
Point to the door. 
Look up. 
Look behind you. 
Clap your hands. 
20. Cover your eye 
one 

Beckon me to come to you. 
23, Place your arms akimbo. 


a Book. 


~ 
5 


with 


Description of 
This isa Grammar School Geogra. 
phy. It was published by Ivison 
Blakeman,. Taylor & Company of 
New York and Chicago. The: 
author is William Swinton. 
bound in cloth and has a red cover. 
It is about one foot long and ten 
inches wide. 
asupplement of 3L pages. 
fine illustrations and maps. 


It has 


Description of Pictures. 


I. 


This is a picture of an Octopus. | 


It has a number of long arms. 
These are for swimming in the water, 
creeping on the land and seizing its 
prey. It hides under a big stone, or 
in the cleft of a rock Very large 
ones are found in warm seas and we 
have read stories about their seizing 
small boats and killing the sailors. 


Il. 


This is a picture of a fox carrying 
off a fowl. A man is chasing him, 
but I guess the fox will get away. 
The fox is a very cunning animal 
and is very troublesome to farmers, 


because he steals chickens and 
turkevs. He is as large as a dog. 
I have seen foxes in cages. 
Iil. 
This is a picture of the falls of 
Niagara. They are in Niagara 


river about 20 miles north-east of 
Buffalo. They are about 160 feet 
high. I have never seen them. 
‘T'hey are said to be the greatest falls 
in the world. 


EW. 


This is a picture of Balboa stand- 
ing on a rock and looking at the 
Pacific Ocean. He was the first 


out of the corner of your, 


your, 


It is’ 


It has 118 pages and; 


i" 


European that ever saw it. His 
men are climbing up the rocks after 
him. Balboa was a Spaniard. He 
saw the Pacific Ocean in 1515, at 
Panama. 


Geography. 


If I wish to visit the Bermuda 
Islands, how can Idoit ? Say some- 
thing about these Islands. 

{The pupil is informed where bis 
cah find the necessary information; 
2. €., iy one of the New York City 
daily papers, and is expected to 
produce something like the follow- 
ing:] 

You must go to New York City 
and take passage on one of the 
steamers of the Quebec 8. 8S. line. 
‘The boat leaves the pier at the foot 
of Houston street on alternate ‘Tues- 
days. ‘The fare one way is $30 ; the 


} excursion rate is $50, which includes 


meals and berth. ‘lhe islands are in 


jthe Atlantic Ocean and about 750 


miles east of Charleston, S. C. The 


{chief exports are tomatoes, onions 


and potatoes. ‘lhe islands belong to 


Great Britain. 


History. 
PETER STUYVESANT. 

The student is furnished with a 
suitable book or books, (in this case 
Historical Classic Readings— No. 9.); 
and in the evening has to look up 
the points called for, remember them, 
and the following day in school, 
produce a composition embodying 
them. 

1. Of what island in the West 
Indies was Peter Stuyvesant at one 
time governor ? 

2. Where is this island 
what country does it belong ? 

3. What can you say of Peter 
Stuyvesant’s father ? 

4. How did Peter Stuyvesant lose 
his leg ? 

5. Whence arose the story that he 
wore a silver leg ? 

6. What was the condition of the 
colony in New Netherland when 
Stuyvesant became its governor ? 

6. How long was he governor and 
how did the colony prosper under 
him ? 

8. What was his character ? 

9. How did the Dutch lose New 
Amsterdam ? 

10. What do we mean by New 


and to 


| Amsterdam ? 


11. Relate something about the 
town as it was in his time. 


— 
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IN EVERY HOME 


there should be some good book of gen- 
eral reference. None isso goodas The 
Century Dictionary. Whether it be 
the definition of a word that is want- 
ed, or a description of something for 
which one would naturally consult an 
encyclopedia, the information desired 
will be found in The Century Dic- 
tionary. One subscriber has called - 
it ‘‘the greatest question-answerer of 
the age.’’ Send five two-cent stamps 
to The Century Co., 33 East 17th 
St,, New York, for a handsomely ill- 
ustrated pamphlet of specimen pages 
and full description of this great 
work. Itisa pamphlet worth read- 


ing. 
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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
CHAUTAUQUA COMMENTS. 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Association at Chautauqua was a 
further advance along the same line 
which has been followed in previons 
meetings. Controversy on methods 
is excluded ; there is a marked absence 
of papers manifestly prepared for the 
purpose of advertising the writer; 
normal work and the exhibition of 
results on the pupils taught are espe- 
cially prominent features. Lasting 
for ten days and with every one pay- 
ing his or her own expenses instead 
of depending on the hospitality of an 
institution, the work is not slighted 
by haste. The general feeling among 
those in attendance was like that of 
Chaucer’s Oxford clerk: ‘‘ Gladly 
would he learn and gladly teach,’’ 
and there was ample opportunity for 
using one’s capacity in both these 
directions. Many of the papers read 
were of a very high order of excel- 
lence, and it is inspiriting to observe 
that among the best were those con- 
tributed by deaf persons. Mrs. Beil 
was not present to read her very in- 
teresting contribution, but Mr. David- 
son, Mrs. Sanders and Mrs. Balis 
delivered their papers orally. A 
special feature of interest was the 
presence of Miss Helen Keller. 
After reading all that has appeared in 
print about this wonderful girl one’s 
feeling on meeting her is: ‘‘ The 
halfhad not been told me.’’ Think of 
seeing her walking apart for a quiet 
stroll with a girl of her own age and 
chatting with her companion whose 
speech she understood by feeling her 
mouth with those sensitive fingers, 
more ‘expressive than another per- 
son’s face! Her conversation is as 
full‘of sparkle and of witty replies 
as that of a woman of the world, but 
she unconsciously shows at every 
turn the innocent simplicity and the 
affectionate nature of a little child. 
Dr. A. Graham Bell was on hand of 
course, and not only contributed to the 
discussion of points which his scijen- 
tific training enabled him to clear up, 
and to the transaction of business 
affairs, but, as is his custom, he 
planned congenial entertainments for 
the younger and livelier people and 
generously offered his steam launch for 
the service of the members of the As- 
sociation every afternoon. Chautau- 
qua itself is a place worthy of study. 
In outward appearance it is much like 
any other suminer resort of the less 
expensive and ambitions kind. You 
see the same rows of cardboard cot- 
tages, youths in flannels and maidens 
in shirt-waists haunt the walks, 
bicycles and tennis and fishing tackle 
abound. But you very soon notice 
that the snatches of conversation that 
you overhear are grammatical, and 
that books and courses of study are the 
most common subjects of discussion 
instead of scandal and idle gossip. 
Even the waiters at the boarding 
houses are mostly students—one table 


that we know of was served by a 
Tapanese who had come tu this country 
after acquiring a college education at 
home, to obtain a more exact and 
ready knowledge of English. What- 
ever you want to study ina ‘‘short and 
easy ’’ course, you find a ‘‘ summer 
school ’’ prepared to teach you Phi- 
losophy, Bicycling, Short - hand, 
French, German, Sociology or fenc- 
ing. As the place is under the 
control of a Methodist Bishop, of 
course every thing objectionable and, 
a good many things that are not so, 
are shut out. No liquor, no dancing, 
on Sunday no newspaper nor any go- 
ing out of the place,—whenever you 


leave the grounds you present your| 


ticket and have it punched, gates 
locked at ten o’clock and _ electric 
lights shut off at the same hour. As 
a place to take children for health 
and amusement, and for those who 
like to be surrounded in their 
vacation with a crowd of people 
given to plain living and high think- 
ing, Chautauqua is just right. Per- 
haps some quiet folks who want 
in their vacation a sense of freedom 
above all things would feel some- 
what as Jack does in the song about 
the ‘‘Sailor’s Home, "’ 

It’s a bell for dinner and a bell for tay, 

And a bell to sing and a bell to pray, 

And a bell for this and a bell for that, 

And ‘wipe your feet upon the mat ;’ 

It isn’ reasonable, it is’n— 

They calls it a home—I calls it a prison.”’ 

But, beyond a doubt, Chautauqua 
is doing a great and useful work. 

The place of next summer’s meet- 
ing has not yet been fixed upon, but 
its success is firmly assured by the 
general interest which our schools for 
the deaf have taken in the work of the 


Association. 
—_—-- —~<-- -— 


THE SINGERS. 


Milton—Beethoven — Payne. 
One, blind, has taught, how beauty shall be 
sung ; 

One, deaf, all silence turned to music 
sweet ; ; 
From one who wandered homeless in the 

street 
A rapturous, deathless song of home has 


wrung. —Susan M. Spalding. 
pues tA ROO 


Tennyson could take a worthiess 
sheet of paper, write a poem on it and 
make it worth $5,oo0o—tlint’s yven- 
ius. Vanderbilt can write a few 
words on a sheet of paper and make it 
worth $5,000,o00o—that’s capital. ‘The 
United States can take an ounce and 
a quarter of gold and stamp upon it 
an ‘‘eagle bird’’ and make it worth 
$20—that’s money. A mechanic can 
take material worth $5 and make it in 
to watch-springs worth worth $1,000— 
that’s skill. A merchant can take an 
article worth 75 cents and sell it for 
$1—that’s business. A lady can pur- 
chase a 75-cent hat, but she prefers 
one that cost $27—that’s foolishness. 
A ditch-digger works ten hours a day 
and handles several tons of earth for 
$3—that’s labor. The editor ofthis 
paper could write a check for $80,000- 


ooo, but it wouldn’t be worth a dime 
—that’s rough.—S/fove and Hardware 
Reporter. 


‘sNeither is a dictionary a bad book to read,’’ wrote Emerson. 


‘‘ There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion,—the raw material of 


The Century Dictionary 


possible poems and histories.’’ 


is a delightful book to read. 


to the world. ees ee 


of culture is 


Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, pre-enting in full 
and concise form the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 


Its ultimate use in every family 
inevitable. 


Dictionary itself is indispensable. 


The 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Pian 


_ you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary a¢ ence, paying only a small sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 

. which it is sold. 


For 1o cents 


or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


State 


THE 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
Normal and Model Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the 
the Public 


preparation of teachers for 
Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to present that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 


ing-room. 


The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &e. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 


and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 


(five 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beautiful pam- 
phlet of specimen pages,—an interesting book in itself, 
witha hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 


ing to grade, for those in the Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 


very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Prin- 


cipal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


‘Infante’ Discourses on Many In- 
teresting Topics. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent. ) 


[Subscriptions to THE SILENT WORKER 
may be sent to Robert E. Maynard, 20 Ter- 
race Place, Yonkers, N. Y. He will also 
supply other information relative to fhe 
paper upon application. ] 


With this month activity is renew- 
ed in our schools. The long sum- 
mer vacation is over; teachers and 
pupils alike, we hope, feel prepared 
for renewed effort. Principals and 
Superintendents have not been idle 
though. Their time has been occu- 
pied in preparing plans for the new 
school vear; in studying the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of last year, 
and improving upon such; and in 
overhauling every nook and put- 
ting all in perfect condition for the 
reception of pupils. And with the 
first gun let the good work begin in 
earnest. Profiting on some point 
found last year, follow it up and suc- 
cess will surely crown your efforts— 
and think of the many who will be 
the thankful recipient of such bene- 
fits. 


*% % 


Our many conventions the past 
summer have given evidences that 
the interest in the deaf is not waning. 
At Worcester, Syracuse and Phila- 
delphia the young blood infused has 
made a rematkable showing. Youth 
and new idea, with an ever watchful 
eye on the progress of the deaf have 
injected new life into things. Many 
valuable hints and suggestions were 
given on which we shall discourse at 
various times in our letters. 

And we wish here to say that we 
never saw a more finely conducted 
convention than that held August 22 
to 24th last at the Mt. Airy Institu- 
tion, Philadelphia. Every thing was 
done for the comfort of delegates, 
to members and guests of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Advance- 
ments of the Deaf. Its sessions were 
conducted without a hitch and when 
not in session entertainment was 
never lacking. This speaks well for 
the Philadelphia Institution and we 
hope all will feel they have the undy- 
ing thanks of many who attended. 
The presenting to Supt. Crouter of a 
fine study chair and of paintings to 
the matrons was only a slight indica- 
tion of the great regard in which they 
are held. 

* * 

The Deaf-Mutes’ Union League can 
now be said to have made aimends for 
its ball last winter. The July excur- 
sion was a credit and they cleared a 
good sum. The day was fine, the 
crowd jolly and the boat comfortable. 
That is always their luck. But they 
wer2 in the field alone. Competition 
would have increased interest. It is 
regretted that the usual. Gallaudet 
Home Excursion was wanting. 

The Quad Club labored under ad- 
verse circumstances. It’s picnic day 


was the warmest day of the year. 
Even at the close the heat was simp- 
ly unbearable. 

Anyhow, picnics are doomed. If 
they are given early in Spring, all 
right, but on warm days they must be 
confined to Sunday schools. What 
the deaf want is an entertaining trip. 
Our Philadelphia brethren understand 
this when they hold their excursions 
at Atlantic City. Here they have 
everything to patronize as their desires 
may be. New York mutes are asked 
to board boats for groves made up and 
leased to a steamboat company for the 
sole use of Sunday schools for excur- 
sions. The trip is all very well, but 
the picnic grounds are bitter disap- 
pointments. You may depend upon 
the photographer, the swing man and 
cane fakir for his wares. For other 
enjoyment you have to get that up 
yourself. Another thing, the deaf are 
not inclined tobathing. Why this we 
can give no definite reason whether 
they are afraid of the water or of be- 
ing talked about. ‘‘ The deaf must be 
a dignified race,’’ suggested a friendon 
seeing the bath-house keeper vainly 
imploring for patronage. 

Give an excursion to some popular 
resort along the coast where oppor- 
tunities to enjoy one’s self are many 
and varied. Give us a change witha 
great watery stretch, cool breezes, 
amusement and facilities for dipping 


in the surf. 
* % 


Last June, commencements were 
gone through by enthusiastic school 
managements. Most every school 
was blessed with fine weather on these 
occasions, but the heat was something 
terrible. Little thought was directed 
to the suffering humanity seated in 
chapels. The long drawn out pro- 
grams were matters little dreamed of, 
but as it was a breach of etiquette to 
leave before the exercises were over, 
many ‘‘sat it out.’’ Commencement 
reform is now the signal note. Yale, 
Harvard and great colleges have 
awakened to the fact. They recog- 
nize the voice of the people in objec- 
tion to long drawn out orations, 
essays, and poems. Hereafter, their 
commencements will be brief, includ- 
ing only the conferring of degress, 
distribution of certificates and prizes, 
and rendering of the salutatory and 
valedictory orations. This is what 
we desire to see at our Institutions. 
No one will doubt the efficiency of 
principals and teachers simply be- 
cause they are not shown the various 
stages of deaf-mute instruction a 
commenceients. 
is becoming a bore. 


* aa 

But we had occasion, last June, to 
see a class of pupils taught by Prof. 
R. B. Lloyd at the Trenton School, of 
three years standing, who were 
remarkably well informed for their 
age and were put through a series of 
questions by the audience. This was 
not on the program. We met Mr. 
Lloyd after the exercises and congrat- 


This ‘‘ exhibition’’ 


ulated him on his bright class of 
young pupils. He said he was sur- 
prised at the result. Probably some 
one seized this opportunity to test 
their opinion as to whether pupils 
were ‘‘trained’’ to do this and that. 
Principal Jenkins is to be congratulat- 
ed on having such an efficient in- 
structor. -Prof. Quackenbos’ class in 
arithmetic also were questioned by the 
audience and did remarkable work. 
Another thing we can commend the 
New Jersey school for and that is the 
distribution of certificates. No pupil, 
receives a certificate who has not, in 
the estimation of his teacher and 
principal, honorably and faithfully 
earned such. This is as it should be. 
It looks bad for pupil of eight and 
eleven years study to graduate with 
a comparatively narrow education, 
while others who are well educated 
and well informed, upon graduation 
stand on the same level. Think it 


over. 
* * 


Then again the teacher is hampered 
thus: After having a pupil under his 
care for a year or so, and being able to 
advance him some, he is given to 
another teacher not acquainted with 
his requirements. Oftimes this is for 
the worse. We were under the care 
of one teacher the whole eight years 
of our course to our great advantage. 
Give the teachers a fair show. Give 
him pupils of nearly equal intelligence 
and capabilities. It is the giving to 
the teacher of a few dull pupils that 
retards his work. There were in 
our class what are termed ‘dull 
pupils.’’ The bright pupils hardly 
ever had to study and little fault was 
found with their language. The 
labors of the teacher were directed 
almost continually to the dull pupils 
while the others received very little 
benefit. It was very trying to the 
teachers’ nerves and the bright ones 


complained. 
* 


The Normal Department of the Gal- 
laudet College is not to be commen- 
ded. It is robbing the honest, hard 
working deaf-mute of a vocation he 
was originally intended to fill and the 
the chief purpose of the college itself 
was to give the deaf higher training 
to fit them to teach. 

We anticipate that the president of 
the college will soon realize his mis- 
take. When the deaf understand the 
purpose of this department and cease 
to attempt a higher education for the 


same purpore. 
* x 


Dr. Gallaudet’s plea for the accept- 
ance of The ‘‘Overture’’ at the 
Chautauqua convention is highly 
spoken of among mutes. If the 


oralists will still continue to refuse to | 


unite, they should be made to feel 
that they do not own the earth. 

If the greater number of teachers 
sign the ‘‘overture’’ public opinion 
demands that the two societies unite 
under a new name and a _ broader 
object. We hartily approve of Dr. 


Gallaudet’s views and trust he will 
live to see his words heeded. There 
must be a great central body and the 
other organizations must be subordi- 
nate to its broader views. When is 
the time coming ? 
* * 

Commissioner Stewart, of the New 
York State Board of Charities, has 
been getting it real hot from some 
quarters for the past few months. He 
is charged with partiality and un- 
due influence. And, another thing 
strikes us as curious. Public schools 
come under the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and as our schools are education- 
al institutions, we fail to see why the 
State Board of Charities should in- 
vestigate the schools. It does sound 
hard to have the deaf classified with 
the idiotic, insane and criminal class- 
es. Right the wrong. | 

* 


The Empire State Association seems 
to have revived somewhat. Offering 
resolutions to inquire into the long- 
evity of the deaf; and for the establish- 
ment of a collegiate department, as a 
part of the University of the State, for 
the higher education of the deaf at 
New York, are samples of recommen- 
dations that meet ourapproval. While 
the establishing at the New York 
Institution of a branch for the higher 
education of the deaf would do away 
with the necessity for sending to 
Gallaudet College of any mutes from 
New York State, it would not bar 
anybody from going to the college. 
All pupils would chose to suit them- 


seives. 
¥ * 


It is significant that in many im- 
potant conventions the past summer, 
the newspaper, as an educational 
factor, received larger acknowledge- 
ments than heretofore. It does not 
need this recognition, because its 
position is seen and known every day 
in the year. 
have teachers praise its good work. 
The newspaper surpassing the libra- 
ries in teaching people toread. True, 
this is a newspaper age. It’s value 
in the school-room is great. Pupils 
will readily read a newspaper in 


preference to books. 
* * 


Mr. Douglas Tilden was honored . 


by the Fanwood Quad Club early in 
the summer. It is easily noticed that 
the Quad Club is feoremost in most 
thingssociable and charitable. Ithas 
indeed a brilliant future before it. 
Bearing in mind that the sole object 
was not to make a money machine of 
the club like, several other clibs, the 
past year has been a fairly profitable 


one. ? 
* * 


Looking back over comments of the 
past year, we come to the conclusion 
that the SILENT WoRKER held first 
place amongst papers published at 
schools for the deaflast year. Wecan 
only congratulate the management on 
its foresight and forethought. 

While the artillery at Chicago were 


Yet it is gratifying to — 
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crossing the tracks one of the cart- 
ridges in the cannon wagon exploded. 
Four soldiers were killed and many 
wounded. Several others were made 
deaf by the report. The lot of the 
soldiers is by no means a happy one. 
It is to face death or deafness. We 
wonder if those unfortunate soldiers 
will go to a school for the deaf to 
learn lip-reading. 

Still, we often see papers saying : 
‘They didn’t hear the engines 
whistle.’? This is all that’s neces- 
sary. You, readers, know the rest. 

* 


Repeating our suggestion of last 
vear, we lay before the community and 
the authorities the proposed change of 
name from ‘‘ New York Institution ”’ 

o ‘‘ The Peet School for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf.’’ What more fitting 


honor could be bestowed on the illus- 


trious Peet family, as benefactors, on 
the 19th of November next ? 
* * 

A young man writes us asking 
what will prevent the hair falling out 
and remove dandruff. This is nota 
medical column, but we suggest he try 
the greatest and best known remedy— 


from Paris called ‘‘ Guillotine. ’’ 
INFANTE. 


—<> 


NEWARK, N. J. 


First Annual: Picnic of the New 
Jersey Deaf-Mutes’ Society—Personal 
Notes. 


The first annual picnic of the New 
Jersey Deaf-Mutes’ Society, which was 
held on Saturday, September 15th, 
at Shooting Park, Newark, N. J., 
proved a successful event, financially 
aud socially. 

The day was a trifle sultry, but the 
Park had an abundance of shade trees 
that keep the grounds in a cool 
condition and the sun out of the way. 

The crowd was the largest seen at 
a New Jersey picnic. 

Handsome souvenirs were distribut- 
ed at the gate. 

Principal Weston Jenkins, Prof. 
Rowland B. Lloyd and _ Publisher 
George S. Porter of the SILENT WorRK- 
ER were notableamongthecrowd. The 
Fanwood Quad Club, the Brooklyn 
Society and the Union League were 
well represented. 

To be assured the picnic would be a 
success, without entertaining any 
doubts, the arrangement committee, 
who worked with uneeasing vigor, 
offered handsome prizes for athletic 
games. 

The winners of the various events 
were as follows: 

Base-ball between the Xaviers and 
New Jersey Society—won by the 
Xaviers ; prize—solid silver cup. 

One-hundred yards dash—won by J. 
Boyd, a pupil of the Fanwood School ; 
prize—sterling silver ink-stand. 

Tug-of-war, between the Mutuals of 
Philadelphia and the Society—won by 
the Society; prize—sterling silver 
plate. 

One-hundred yards dash ( members ) 


—won by Emil Scheifler; prize— 
sterling silver medal. 

Throwing ball (ladies)—won by Mrs. 
McManus ; prize—sterling silver belt. 

In the evening there was dancing 
on the large pavillion which was com- 
fortably filled. Henry Samuels was 
the Floor Manager and his assistants 
were Messrs. A. D. Salmon and Robert 
O’ Rourke. 

The Floor.Committee was made up 
of W. Waldron, Chairman; A. JL. 
Thomas, FE. Manning, P. Kees, J. 
Black, J. Limpert and F. Lenox. 

The Reception Committee was com- 
posed of C. T. Hummer, Chairman; 
C. Partington, J. Newcomb, E. Scheif- 
ler, T. Cosgrove, J. Reilly, R. Kerr, J. 
Bradley, H. Freeberger, J. Frank and 


T. Smith. 
PERSONAL NOTES. 

Raymond Burdsall, of Barnegat, 
N. J., has been in Newark for a few 
days looking for employment. 

Wallace Cook, of Long Branch, N. 
J., in company with Miss Emma Lef- 
ferson, was noticed at the picnic. 

Miss Bertha Freeman, of Paterson, 
N. J., was at Ocean Grove during 
July. 

Charles Lawrenz’s father spent two 
months in Europe this summer. He 
was taken seriously ill, suddenly after 
his return, and it was doubtful if he 
could live. At this writing we hope 
he is much better. 

Miss Essie Spanton, of 
J., is now recuperating in Canada. 

John B. Ward spent Labor Day at 
Pleasant Point. While bathing he 
rescued a young lady from diowning. 
He came pretty near getting drowned 
himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles McManus, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Bothner, 
spent Labor Day at Lake Hopatcong. 

M. P. Condon, of Hoboken, N. J., 
suminered in the Catskill Mountains 
and Connecticut. His health is great- 
ly iniproved. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Thomas with 
their baby spent August in the Cat- 
skill Mountains. 

Sept. 17, 1894. 


-aterson, N. 
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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 
THE MANUAL ALPHABETS. 

‘‘Which do you prefer, the single or 
double-hand alphabet ?’’ is a question 
that has often been asked me since I 
came to this country and I invariably 
give the same reply that the Irishman 
gave when asked whether he preferred 
whuskey or tay, viz, 7 prefer them 
both. 

Each alphabet has its own peculiar 
merits and advantages and in my 
opinion every deaf person should be 
able to use both alphabets skilfully. _ 

The double-hand alphabet is used 
almost exclusively by the deaf of 
Great Britain and Ireland, while the 
deaf of this country invariably use 
the single-hand. 

The double-hand alphabet was the 
first alphabet devised expressly for 
teaching the deaf. It is very popular 


among the children attending the 


public schools both in the British 
Isles and in this country. Two out 


of every three persons with whom 


the deaf come in contact have a 


knowledge of the double-hand alpha- 


bet and are able to make practical 
use of it, consequently the deaf, for 
their own sakes, should be acquaint- 
ed with it. 

It is easier learned and easier read, 
especially by voung children and old 
people, than the single-hand alphabet. 
In addressing 
means of finger spelling, the use of 
the double-hand alphabet is prefer- 
able to that of the single-hand, as the 
circumference described in using it is 
much greater than that described by 
a person using the single-hand, and 
consequently it can be more easily 
read at a distance. 


Deaf-mutes can converse easily by 


its means in the dark. 

The single-hand alphabet has many 
advantages and is generally recogniz- 
ed to be superior to the double-hand 
in a number of respects. For in- 
stance, when one hand is engaged as 
in carrying a parcel, holding up an 
umbrella, driving, or when one is 
walking arm in arm with a friend, 
or when an arm or hand is injured or 
perhaps gone altogether, then the 
superiority of the single-hand alpha- 
bet 1s apparent. 

When deaf persons are conversing 
on the street or in the street-car, 
church, 


balisroom, or in any public 


EDUCATIONAL 


large audiences by | 


place, the use of the single-hand al 
phabet is preferable as it attracts less 
attention than ifthe double-hand 
phabet was the medium of communi 
cation. 

There are many reasons which 
might be adduced in favor of the use 
of both alphabets, but I will mention 


but one more in favor of the single 
hand, as given by an American gen 


tleman, well known to the deaf 
this country, in the course of a 
lecture to the adult deaf of Belfast 
During his 


number of years ago. 


lecture he remarked, *‘ I observe you 
all use the double-hand alphabet 


while we in America use the sing 


hand. Now, I think the double-hand 


alphabet is good, very good, but 
young men, wheal dovou do when 
are courting ? 

THOS. S. MCALONEY. 


SEITER SHGE CO., 4 p- Capital, 81,000,000. 
ST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
**4 dollar sared is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 
—=ay receipt of Cash, Money Order 
ss Oor «(Pustal Note for 21.59. 
; Ma ‘quails every way the boots 
sold in all retail stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guui- 
antee the fit, stule and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfic 
we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
> Toe or Common Sense, 
™ widths C, D, E, & EF, 
sizes 1 to 8 and haf 
sizes. Send your siz-: 
mm we will fit yo 
CON Iifustrate Fr 
F Cata 
logus 
FREE 


Dexter SHOE Ph, 3 FEDERAL ST. 


Special terms to Dealers. 


LEAF CABINET. 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


(Patent applied for. ) 


A New Device for Schoo! Use, in wiieh con te 


mounted for preservation and 


and Maps, Charts, Clippings, 


any kind, 


Photograplis or 


use, specimens of Pen Work. 
Illustrations of 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Go. 


TRENTON, - - - 


Write for Circular 


- NEW JERSEY. 


and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


~E. B, SKELLENGER, M.D... 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully com’ ounded from the 
best material. 


Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go To 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 
the largest line of Furniture 
Carpets in the city, 


STOLL'S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
SPORTING GOODS 

Outdoor Sports 
Cr Amusements. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE ©. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Cor. 


nnd see and 


30 East Stale S 


& GAMES, 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oi/ Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do vou KNow 
HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


Callege Caps, &c. 
33 East State St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
(Patented August 12, 1884.) 


This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tathe public. Itis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Handled by all first-class furniture dealers. 
Manufactured exclusively by the 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 


TRENTON, N.J. 


EYES” 


AT APPL EGATE’S 
STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


Stakeman.) 


Examined by skilful © 
Spec ialists _ 


(Successor to Chas. 
Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


FOR 
ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
Coto 
KRAUC H? Ss 
306 East State St. 
Three doors East of Stockton St. 


at reasonable 
rates. 


SCHOOL stprriks 


MAP 


HOS 59" 


IFTH AVE, 
N. Y.CITY 


HARISON. 


W.B. 


New Jersey State School for Deaf=-Mutes. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Bonp V. THomas, Millville. 


GEORGE A. Frey, ., Camden. 


J. BINGHAM WoopwWarb, Bordentown. 
Siuas R. Morse, Atla..tic City. 
JAMES DESHLER, New Brurswick. 


T. FRANK APPLEBY, 


WinLniamM R. BARRICKLO, Jersey City. 


Asbury Park. | 


STEVEN C. LARISON, Hackettstown. | 
STEVEN PEIRSON, Morristown. : 
Nicno.as M. Bur.er, Paterson. 
JOsEPIL P. COOPER, Rutherford. 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR, Newark. 
JAMES 8. Hays, Newark. 


EVAN STEADMAN, Hoboken. 
BENJAMIN A, CAMPBELL, Elizabeth. 
JAMES OWENS, Montclair. 


Ofticers of The Board. 
JAMES S. Hays, President. 
Nicuo.as M. BurLer, Vice-President. 
Appison 3. PoLAND, Secretary. 
WILLIAM S. Hancock, Treasurer School 


for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 
WESTON JENKIN 
STEWARD, 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
MATRON, 
LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
THOMAS 8. McALONEY. 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
S ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 
SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 


MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


S. A.M. 


MRS. 


MIS 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
WILLIAM 8. LALOR, M.D. 
NURSE, 


MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


RowLanpd B. Luoyp, A.B. 
Miss VirernraA Il. Bunrine, + 
Mrs. Rosa KEELER, 

Miss Estee Dery. 

Miss FLorence A. Brown. 
Miss Epiru E. Brown. 

Gro. H. QUACKENB. 3, M.D. 
Miss ADELIADE HENDERSHOT?T. 


Industrial Department. 


Mrs. Frances H. Porter, Drawing 
GEORGE S8. PortrER, Printing 
WILLIAM DALE, Carpeniering 
WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking 
Miss EMMA L. BILBEE, Sewing. 


| 
! 
i 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


-ed March 31st, 1882, 
the following conditions : 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Dear-Mvre_s, established by act approv- 
offers its advantages on 
The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
or age, deaf, and of sufficiest physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. ‘The person mak- 


ing application for the admission of a child 


_asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 


furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tifi 
clerk of the county, 


information is regard to the case. 


‘ate: from a county judge or county 
or the chosen free 
holder or township clerk or the township. 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 

also a certificate from two 
of 


are printed on the same sheet 


cant resides, 


frecholders the county. These cer. 


tificates 
and are 
fill- 
Blank forms of application 


with the forms of application, 
accompanied by full directions for 
ing them Out. 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 

J.N. 


TRENTON, Principal. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


OSTERMOOR & GCO., 116 ELIZABETH ST.. N. Y. CITY. 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


‘To anyone sending us this advertisement will sell one double mattress for $12.00 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES, 


Subscribe for *‘The Silent W orker’”’ 
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